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methods of studying children. The cinema makes possible
detailed, minute, accurate, permanent records of infant be-
havior and growth which can be subjected to deliberate
study by experts. Stereoscopic pictures and cameras that
snap three views simultaneously have contributed substan-
tially to the study of the development of children. By means
of the galvanometer differences in electrical potential which
may be significantly related to emotional behavior have been
studied in infants as young as three or four months of age.
An experimental cabinet2 makes possible still more elabo-
rate physiological studies of emotions. An apparatus has
been designed and built for the purpose of obtaining simul-
taneous records of
changes in pulse rate, relative limb volume, respiratory rate and
amplitude, apparent electrical resistance of the skin at two different
parts of the body, muscular tension, and gross body movement.3
Technics for measuring volume of different parts of the body
have been developed and progress made in perfecting exist-
ing anthropometric measures.4 The metabolism chamber
has been used increasingly in studying the energy expendi-
ture of infants and children under different conditions of
rest and activity. By means of a special infant cabinet it is
possible to control conditions of sound, light, heat, humidity,
clothing, and the presence of other persons. The one-way
observation screen enables a person to see what a child is
doing without himself being observed and thus influencing
the total situation. The stabilimeter and polygraph record-
ing technic, an instrument devised to record automatically
each movement the child makes, reduce the study of infant
activity to precise objectivity. These and other instruments
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